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of religion which Ailesbury mentions, the Earl of Clarendon (as he
became in April 1661), writing from his exile in France, says:

No distance of place that is between us, in respect of our residence,
or the greater distance in respect of the high condition you are in,
can make me less your Father or absolve me from performing
those obligations which that relation requires from me;

and Pepys was amused to notice that the Lord Chancellor when he
inquired for his grandchildren,

did ask not how the Princes or the Dukes do, as other people do,
but "How do the children?" Which methought was mighty great,
and like a great man and grandfather.1

The new Duchess of York had suddenly to accommodate herself to
her exalted position. Charles, who was above all things a realist, and
it may be added a gentleman, treated his sister-in-law kindly and with
deference; but matters were not so easy with James's other near rela-
tives. The graceless Duke of Gloucester declared that he could not
bear her; she always carried about with her the smell of her father's
green bag. James's mother was furious: apart from the unsuitability
of the match on grounds of birth, she had a long-standing grievance
against Anne Hyde: for in 1654 the Princess of Orange had taken Anne
into her household at a time when Henrietta was hating Anne's father
even more than usual, and the appointment had occasioned a violent
quarrel between mother and daughter. In one of the little intimate
notes which Charles in the early years of the Restoration was in the
habit of writing to Hyde we find:

My brother hath spoken with the Queen yesterday morning
concerning the owning his son, and in much passion she told
him from the time he did any such thing she would never see his
face more

and he adds, "My brother tells me he will do anything I please.*' The
Princess of Orange, too, had her special grievance in that she had to yield
precedence to her former maid of honour. But Gloucester died a week
after the marriage and the Princess before the end of the year; and
Henrietta Maria was reconciled to her daughter-in-law before she went

1 The social distance between the Hydcs and their royal relatives did not (in
spite of what Ailesbury says) extend to the second generation. Mary and Anne
were both more intimate with their uncles Clarendon and Rochester than they
were with other noblemen.